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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE WAY OF LIFE REVEALED, AND THE WAY 
OF DEATH DISCOVERED: 

Wherein is declared, man’s happy estate before the fall, his 
miserable estate in the fall, and the way of restoration 
out of the fall, into the image of God again, in which 
man was before the fall. 

(Continued from page 370.) 


THE RESTORATION OUT OF THE FALL. 


The first operation of this heavenly light, in 
those who are convinced by, and turned to it, the 
gift of the Father, which Christ Jesus, in his par- 
able to the Jews, compared toa grain of mustard 
seed, and to a little leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, until the whole 
came to be leavened,—is to show man his inward 
state and condition. The first step in the way of 
life is, to be turned to this holy principle, that 
teacheth the obedient to know God savingly; and 
when man comes to have a true sense of his fal- 
len estate, and sees how he hath transgressed 
against that Eternal Being that gave him life and 
breath, whd waiteth long to be gracious, and 
knocketh at the door of the heart, and hath 
striven by his Divine light, the sense hereof will 
break the heart, and tender the spirit before the 
Lord. And under the weight of the great bur- 
then of sin and iniquity, there will be a crying 
out, My sins they are too heavy for me to bear, 
and mine iniquities are gone over mine head; say- 
ing, as Paul did, “Oh wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?”’ 
Here the eye comes to be opened that.sees him, 
whom man in disobedience hath pierced 
afresh, and put to open shame; and then there 
will be days of mourning and wailing, because of 
him; and this is truly the day of Jacob's troubles. 
In the sense of this deplorable fallen estate, and 
the long suffering of the Lord, and the long stri- 


his 


ving of his Spirit, thou wilt see, that in the jus-| : . : 
and here will be a growing and increasing, until 


tice of God, eternal death might have been thy 
portion; but that which brings into this sense, 
begets a secret cry in the soul, after a Deliverer 
and Saviour, and will also give a true sight, that 
there is no way for thy soul to be ransomed, but 
in and through the tender mercies of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; which thou wilt see can no other 
way be effectually begun in thee, but in the way 
of the judgments of the Lord; for it is through 
judgment that Zion is redeemed, and her con- 
verts with righteousness. Aud here also thou 


wilt see that the measure of the sufferings of 


Christ yet behind must be filled up in thee; for 
no other way can any man pass unto life, peace 
and joy, 
the Captain of Salvation passed, which was 
through death; and here thou wilt begin to arm 
thyself with the same mind. For none cease 


from sin any further than as they suffer in the 
flesh the crucifying of the affections and lusts! 


with the Father of Spirits, but the way: 


thereof; and here the end of the gospel’s preach- 


\lng comes to be known and witnessed, which is 


that all men might be judged es men in the flesh, 
that so they might live according to God in the 
spirit. And in this inward exercise, the Lord 
God Almighty will bow down his ear, and answer 
the cries of thy awakened soul, and manifest his 
word of power, which all in this state will come 


‘to know to be sharper than any two edged sword, 
| piercing, 
‘soul, from the spirit and nature of transgression 
and its daily working, as subjection and obed)- 
ence are yielded unto it, making a separation: 


to the dividing asunder of thy immortal 


between joints and marrow, and giving thee a 
discerning of the thoughts and intents of thy 
heart. 

As the soul gives up in love to God, freely to 
follow him in the way of his judgments, and gives 


sword, 
destroyed, 
prosper. And although this be a time of trouble 
and anguish, yet it is a good day. ‘Therefore 
strive not to get from under if, neither to make 
haste; for the true godly sorrow worketh the true 
repentance, which is never to be repented of.— 


After the true repentance, follows the true know-| 
ledge of remission and forgiveness of sins; and so! 
thy iniquities, 


hy the judgments of the Lord, 
come to be blotted out; and then the times of re- 
freshment come from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power. 

As there is a faithful abiding in inward watch- 
fulness, and continual obedie nes to this heavenly 
light, in which the beginning of the work of God 
was known, there will be a going on from step 
to step in the footsteps of the flock of Christ Je- 
sus, and a growing from strength to strength, 
over sin and the nature thereof, and from one de- 
gree of grace to another; 
derstanding will be single; and here every thing 
which doth let, will be seen, and the soul wil! not 
start aside from an inward travail, until that 
which hindereth be taken out of the way, and 
until all the rule and authority of the enemy be 
subdued under the feet of the Lord's annointed, 
and the government in the soul be upon his 
shoulders, whose right it is to reign over all. 

And here salvation, redemption and restora- 
tion is effectually enjoyed, through faith and the 
effectual working of the Almighty power of God, 
unto whom be the glory of his own work forever; 


there is a coming itfto that precious state and 
image, in which man was before he fell. 


—-?-o 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
LETTER TO JOHN AIREY, 
Giving an account of the decease of George Fox. 


London, 15th of Eleventh month, 1690, [ First, 
mo. 1691.] 
Loving Friend John Airey—This comes to ac- 
quaint thee, that that ancient, honourable, and, 
worthy man, George Fox, is departed this life.— 


He was at Grace church-street meeting on first-! 


day last, and gave in his testimony amongst! 
others: after meeting he fell into cold shivering) 
fits, and grew worse and worse, until third-day| 
last at night, between nine and ten, he died. 


Friends, and advised and admonished Friends to! 





\one could contain themselves, 
up to the sword of the Lord, that which is for the! 


and that which is for destruction to be} 
the precious work of the Lord will) 


and the eye of the un-| 


In| 
| his weakness he desired to be remembered to all! 


fly to the power of God: he died sweetly and 
» quietly, and was sensible to the last. Alter the 
meeting on fourth day at Grace church street, all 
or most of the friends of the ministry there went 
into a chamber hard by; as well tu condole on the 
loss and death of that good man, as also to take 
care about his burial, which is ordered from this 
meeting-house to-morrow, [sixth-day,] about four 
in the afternoon. In the chamber was William 
Penn, Stephen Crisp, George Whitehead, J. 
Taylor of York, William Bingley, John Vaugh- 
ton, Fras. Stamper, John Field, Samuel Walden- 
field, John Boucher, and others; and only, as I 
remember, three of us not preachers. While we 
sat together under the deep consideration of the 
loss of that good man, the wonderful power of 
God fell upon all in the room; insomuch that not 
but broken 
down by the weight of that glory; so that fora 
considerable tine there was nothing bit deep 
sighs, groans, and tears. And after thot all had 


was 


i[given vent to their feelings and] grew quiet in 


their minds, several of them, under that great 
sense, gave lestimonies concerning him, too large 
here to insert. One said, “a valiant is fallen in 
Israel this day, and his place there would be va- 
cant, if some faithful ones did not supply that glo- 
rious station he was in.” Another, * that it was 
his faith, and that it was with him, that that spirit 
and power which [had] in so large a measure 
dwelt in that body, should extend itself into thou- 
sands."” Another repeatéd the antiquity of his 
standing, services and faithfulness to the end. 
Another, that he was [as} > Sxed star in the fir- 
mament of God's glory, und there he should shine 
forever. I hope I shall never forget that day; the 
remembrance of it is sweet. 


—_——_—+~ weer -- — 


REMARKABLE FULFILMENT IN PROPHECY. 


“Edom shall be laid waste, and the city in the depth of the rock 
shall be a perpetual desolation.” 


** Tt was the season of full moon; I went out to 
enjoy the fine effect produced by the shades 
amongst these high cliffs, and to contemplate this 
scene of departed grandeur in the stillness of 
night, which so well accorded with the desolate 
appearance. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the evening. ‘The clear sky spangled with in- 
numerable bright stars, whilst the light which 
rules the night cast its fine pale beams on the 
many temples, palaces, dwellings and tombs, that 
every rock and cliff presented. ‘Their numbers, 
inexplicable situations, and apparent want of ar- 
rangement and system, rendered the scene inde- 
scribably interesting. I chose the theatre as one 
‘point of observation. It consists of thirty-eight 
rows of high steps or stone benches, of which the 
uppermost is one hundred and fifty-two paces in 
length. * * * There, alone, surrounded by 
tenantless cliffs, I tried to conjure up some of the 
;many scenes which had been enacted there, when 
the rocks resounded with the applauses of assem- 
bled thousands, and this deserted spot was crowd- 
‘ed with the noble, the great, and the wealthy, 
brilliant with light, and gorgeous from the dresses 
of the spectators. ‘I'he power and glory of Edam 
seemed as a dream which could not be credit- 
ed.’’—(Lord Claude Hamilton). 

“All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man 
jas the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and 
the flower falleth away; but’’—if such are the re- 
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, ' l . ke 
flections naturally presented to every intelligent|describe an oblong space, where stood the me-|one with her mate. Seek ye out of the buok of 
mind by this scene of desolated grandeur, the|tropolis, deceived by its terribleness, now a waste|the Lord, and read: no one of these shall fail, 
¢ ‘ | . ‘ . 

Christian traveller beholds engraven upon it, ‘‘as|}of ruins, encircled on every side, except the|none shall want her mate. * * * They 
with an iron pen,”’ in characters no less legible— | north-east, by stupendous cliffs; and on the bor-| shall possess it forever; from generation to gene- 
“the word of the Lord endureth forever."’ \ders of these, detached masses of rock, numerous| ration shall they dwell therein.”’ The birds 

“| would,” says another traveller, “that the|@ud lofty, wrought into sepulchres, with their ex-|** katta,”’ supposed to answer to the * cormo- 
skeptic could stand, as I did, amidst the ruins of| terior cut from the living rock into the forms of} rant,” fly about in such immense flocks, that the 
this city among the rocks, and there open the sa-| towers, with pilasters, bands of frieze and entabla-| Arab boys, according to Burckhardt, often kill 
cred book, and read the words of the inspired|'Ure, Wings, figures of animals, columns, &c.;/two or three at a time, merely by throwing a 
penman, written when this desolate place was|'!kewise grottos, which are certainly not sepul-|stick among them. 
one of the greatest cities in the world. 1 see the chral; some excavated residences of large dimen | Captain Mangles relates that, whilst himself 
scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his lip quivering,|S!0¥5, in one of which is a single chamber sixty | and his companions were surveying the ruins of 
aud bis beart quaking with fear, as the ruined|!eet in length, and of a breadth proportioned— | Petra, “ the screaming of the eagles, hawks, and 
city cries out to him, in a voice loud and power-| With other dwellings of inferior note; niches of|owls, who were soaring above their heads in con- 
ful as one risen from the dead: though he would) thirty feet in beight, with altars for votive offer-|siderable numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one 

' ° . . . . 

not believe Moses and the prophets, he beholds|!"g%» or with pyramids, columns, or obelisks; and| approaching their lonely habitation, added much 
the hand-writing of God himself in the desolation |!" short, **the rocks, hollowed out into innumera-|to the singularity of the scene.” 


and eternal ruin around bim.”’ | ble chambers of different dimensions, whose en-| Laborde, who followed them, and remained 


The country inhabited by the descendants “ae are variously, richly, and often fantasti-|longer on the spot, relates also incidentally, and 
Esau, called Edom or Idumea, was situated to| Cally decorated with every imaginable form of without allusion to the prophecy, that at night the 
the south of Judea. It bordered on the east with|°"chtecture. Burckhardt speaks of “ above! screech-owl was heard above the rest. The 
Asobia Poteme, and extended eouthwerd to the|'”° hundred tor fifty sepulchres or excavations; cries and screamings of thaes wild anleule as 
eastern gulf of the Red Sea. Of this country} many a — eat eee o colo: tthe only signs of recognition among the tenants 
Petra was the magnificent metropolis. It is| “2 eae ee See ae a lof the capital of Edom; and thus are they gath- 
twice mentioned in the Bible, (2 Kings, xiv. 7;|"°"™ ° immense labor, containing a chamber! ered together, every one with her mate. “It 


’ os d . . e , - » fo in! : . ’ 
|sixteen paces square and above twenty feet in| shall-be a habitation for dragons,”’ (serpents;) “I 


Isa. xvi. 1,) and frequently by profane authors.—| | se Seite is galiieitdie to Cieek Chae es Made | : 

. : v 7 Ww i ¢ mace it ror ) Vv »e "Nn, | Ie x ¢ s il 
Its name, Selah, or Petra—in whatever language| — © " ee ee E a his heritage waste for the dragons of the wil 
derness. 


|crowned with a pyramid highly ornamented, &c.; 
it occurs—signifies a rock: and this name appears sendy thins Caneel aveddnide: anda adie aan ; 
. ars ated pyramids; and a theatre, | f p 
to have been given it, not merely because it was all its lia e Bae “ Volney relates that the Arabs, in general, 
overhung by rocky mountains, but because the|” aS ee eo ene = thou-/avoid the cities of Idumea, on account of the enor- 
houses were excavated in the rock. “ Petra,’ |92"4 epectators—all cut out of the rock.”” “ No-| mous scorpions with which they swarmed. La- 
says Dr. Vincent, before its ruins were discover. | INE: — Lord Claude Hamilton, “can exceed | horde denominates some of the ruins of Petra le- 
. ~ . f the desolation of its present condition, although |, ws Pr 2 
ed, “is the capital of Edom or Seir; the Idumea, "oval . y aithoug) |zardes, (lizarded, or * full of lizards.” ) 
a . ; ithe signs of its former wealth and power are so} 
or Arabia Petrwa, of the Greeks, the Nabathea, 
ae durable as to have remained many centuries after 
considered both by geographers, historians, and d 
. }it was deserted; and they look as if many more 
poets, as the source of all the precious commodi-| , me 
, . . _|may pass over them without working any visible 
ties of the east. ‘The caravans, in all ages, from} vhange.” Wis tenenbeiiin tnianeld ted ankaiates al 
; . ange. nense number and sprenuor o ’ 
Arabia, Persia, &c., appear to have pointed to jn J eet lel p ‘doubt,’ he adds, * that there are vast numbers of 
. mausoieums ana sepuichres aione, give Ciear : . . 7 
Petra as a common centre; and from Petra the seer er nyse . Se dsiinmenlian all alte its them in the summer time, as well as serpents, 
. : | Ci Tien ¢ ong-con ue oya ° . ""’ 
trade seems again to have branched out into 1 il - 1G "8 . Great."\" hich the natives say there are.”’ “Thorns shall 
. . ’ . . ry ‘and cou jrandeur, (Gen. AVI * Grea . z a 
every direction; to Egypt, Palestine, Gaza, T'yre,| y er \Gen. xxavi ) : * \come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in 


; says Burckhardt again, ** must have been the op- : 
Damascus,” &¢. But the decree went forth, and) le ; of sow aie , i , ’ ; ' P| the fortresses thereof.” Laborde speaks of some 
pnce ac the dicate such mo . ; ; 
ulence Of a city Which could cedicale such Monu:| of the ruins in Petra as covered with brambles; 


that six hundred years at least before there was) ait da lien ou alas ahaa” Mas ban 
ery ve ee cee ee one eet Uh ae Have) and in describing a Corinthian tomb, states the 


any diminution of its opulence, any turn of the iiiiaes Gide’ aah tke‘ tekoa ens ‘eakadindiaiiadd Stak 

. rs ; ; een olf; -y have mm yresent: > ry . : . . 

tide of its commercial prosperity. “1 have sworn! : : ‘ | at bramble or briar has reached its summit, pushes 
over the cornices, and hides the base of the col- 


by myself, saith the Lord, that Bozrah (the strong|°e"* unvisited sepulcbres is their silent, sole me- 
ysen, ’ a L \ ’ L . ee eall ** j i a = : i aa : 
morial. Phey shall call,” it is said, “the no-| sins «The common English black-thorn and 
bramble,”’ says Mr. Cory, *‘are very numerous In 


or fortified city) shall become a desolation, a re | 
bles thereof to the kingdom; but there shall be no 
proach, a waste, and a curse; and all the cities uaae ul dall | hall | 
kingdo ore: all he ses shi . . . 
Ingeom Mere; and al her princes shalt He BO!) Petra; and a plant more prickly than either; and 
\also regular old stinging-nettles.”’ “The ground,” 


thereof shall be perpetual wastes. * * * Lo, \.7 , 
thing. 

1 will make thee small among the heathen, and 
despised among men. Thy terribleness hath de History furnishes sufficient evidence that, al-|says Lord Claude Hamilton, speaking of the ruin 
ceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou though the Idumeans were subdued by the Naba-\of a palace, “ is strewed with fragments of the 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that hold-)thean Arabs, and, like all other nations, by the roof, hewn stone, and portions of the cornices; 
est the height of the hill!’ Though thou shouldst) Roman arms, they did not cease to exist as a na- amongst which, numbers of thistles, prickly plants 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, 1 will bring; tion till long afier the commencement of the and nettles grow.” 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord. * * *,Christian era. Strabo relates, that after that pe-| ‘The more accurately the present aspect of the 
I will lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be deso-|riod there reigned at Petra a king of the royal whole territory of Idumea is compared with the 
fate. 1 will make thee perpetual desolation; and lineage, with whom a prince or procurator, de- details of scripture history, and the predictions of 
thy cities shall not return. Thus saith the Lord) nominated his brother, was associated in the gov- scripture prophecy, the more completely does it 
concerning Edom: I have made thee small among ernment. And amidst the multiplicity of mauso- confirm the truthfulness of both. It contains 
the heathen; thou art greatly despised. The) leums and sepulchres, temples and palaces, there 
pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, thou that/are edifices, the Roman and Greek architecture fertility, (* Thy dwelling shall be the fatness of 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, whose habita-,of which decides that they were built long afier the earth. and ‘the dew of heaven from ubove,’’) 
tion is high.” the era of the prophets. In this particular, again, indisputable traces of thickly-inhabited cities and 

And now let us mark the fulfilment. So\ we see the fulfilment of the prophetic word, »jjlages; but all is now a desolate wilderness.— 
“gmail” was Petra made among the heathen, “* Whereas Edom saith, We are impoverished, « My sword shall come down upon Idumea, and 
that for many centuries its very site was unknown but we will return and build the desolate places; upon the people of my curse, to judgment. From 
to Europeans. Recent discoveries have brought ‘hus saith the Lord of Hosts, They shall build, generation to generation it shall lie waste."’ Also, 
it to light; and the following are some brief no-| Ut I willthrow down, * * * J will make «Edom shall bea desolation; every one that goeth 
tices from the pens of modern travellers: ‘thee perpetual desolations; and thy cities shall by shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all the 

“The ruins of the city,’’ says Captains Irby ot return; and thou shalt know that Iam the plagues thereof. * * * No man shall abide 
and Mangles, “here burst on the view in their Lord.” there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it. 
full grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by! Even in lesser particulars, not one thing hath Edom sball be a desolate wilderness. * * * 
barren craggy precipices, from which numerous) failed. “ But the cormorant,’ we read, “ and) When the whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee 
ravines and valleys branch out in all directions. | the bittern shall possess it: the owl also, and the desolate. ‘Thou shalt be desolate O Mount Seir 
The sides of the mountains, covered with an end-| raven, shall dwell in it. * * * It shall be an and all Idumea, even < ‘lof it; and they shall know 
less variety of excavated tombs and private dwell-, habitation for dragons, and a court for owls: * that I am the Lord.”’ 
ings, (*O thou that dwellest in the clefis of the|* * the ecreech-ow! also shall rest there: *| ‘This country,” said Volney, ‘has not been 
rock,” &c.,) presented altogether the most sin-|\* * there shall the great owl make her nest. | visited by any traveller; but it well merits such an 
gular scene we ever beheld."’ ‘They proceed to' There shall the vullures also be gathered, every!attention; for, from the report of the Arabs and 


“So plentiful,’ observes R. W. Cory, “are 
the scorpions in Petra, that, though it was cold 
and snowy, we found them under the stones, 
jsometimes two under one stone; and I have no 


abundant indications of former cultivation and 
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the inhabitants of Gaza, who frequently go to|butt ends of their muskets. Several shots were) As for myself, when | recovered from my 
Maan and Karak, there are, to the south-east of| fired into the coach; one passed through my hat|swoon, and my leg was bound up, | felt myself 
the lake Aphaltites, (the Dead Sea,) within three)as | was getting out, sword in hand, the better to/able to stir; and questioning the officers who 
days’ journey, upwards of thirty ruined towns ab- | repel an attack, the motive of which I could not!stood about my couch, I found that a general 
solutely deserted. ‘he Arabs sometimes make|divine. A cut across my right leg, with a sabre, panic had seized them. They knew not how to 
use of them to fold their cattle in; but in general/soon laid me under the wheels; and whilst I lay! proceed; they shuddered at leaving the king to 
avoid them, on account of the enormous scor- | there, 1 heard the shot pouring into the coach | the mercy of the confederates, and yet were fear- 
pions with which they swarm.” From the bor-|like hail, and felt the villains stepping over my ful by pursuing them further to incense them. I 
ders of Edom, Captains Mangles and Irby speak | body to finish the murder of the king. It was tried what I could to dispel this last dread. Anx- 
of a boundless extent of desert view. ‘* It might/then that our friend Butzon, who was at that pe-|jous, at any rate, to make another attempt to 
with truth,” says Burckhardt, * be called Petraea,|riod a private in my service, stood between his| preserve him, though I could not ride myself, | 
not only on account of its rocky mountains, but| sovereign and the rebels. In an instant be re-| strenuously advised an immediate pursuit on horse- 
also of the elevated plain (Seir) already described,|ceived several balls through his limbs, and a| back; and that neither darkness nor danger should 
which is so much covered with stones, especially |thrust from a bayonet in his breast which cast/be permitted to impede their course. A little 
flints, that it may with great propriety be called) him, weltering in bis blood, upon me. By this/spirit on the part of the nobles soon brought 
a stony desert, although susceptible of culture: in| time all the persons who had formed the escort) back hope and animation to the terrified soldiers, 
many places it is overgrown with wild herbs, and| were wounded or dispersed. Being now secure and my orders were instantly obeyed; but, | must 
must once have been thickly inhabited; for the of their prey, one of the assassins opened the car-| add, almost as instantly disappointed; for in less 
traces of many towns and villages are met with riage door, and, with shocking imprecations, seiz-)than half an hour they returned in despair, show- 
on both sides the Hadj road, between Maan and|ing the king by the hair, exclaimed, ** Tyrant, we ing me his majesty’s coat, which they had found 
Akaba, as well as between Maan and the plains|have thee now; thy hour is come!’’ and dis-|in the fosse. It was rent in several places, but 
of the Hauran, in which direction also are many|charged a pistol so near his majesty’s face that) so wet with blood, that the officer who presented 
springs. At present all this country is desolate, | he felt the heat of the flash. A second villain cut jt to me declared it as his opinion that they had 
and Maan (‘feman) is the only inhabited place in| him on the forehead with a sword; whilst a third, murdered the king there, and had drawn away 
it.” “If grape-gatherers come to thee, would|who was on horseback, laying hold of his collar|the body; for by the light of the torches he could 
they not leave some gleaning grapes? if thieves) between himself and another, at full gallop drag-|trace the drops of blood to a considerable dis- 
by night, they will destroy till they have enough; ged hit along the ground all through the suburbs) tance. 


but I have made Esau bare.’ ‘In some parts of the city. Meanwhile the king was driven before the seven 


of the valley,”’ says Burekhardt, **the sand is} During the latter part of this outrageous scene conspirators so far into the wood of Biclaney, 
very deep, and there is not the slightest appear- some of our fi ighted people returned with a de-|that, not knowing whither they went, they came 
ance of a road, or of any work of human art.—|tachment; and seeing Butzon and me almost life-|to one of the guard-houses, and to their extreme 


: : 
A few trees grow among the sand-hills, but the less, carried us to the royal palace, where all was terror, weve accosted by a patrol. Four of the 


depth of sand precludes all vegetation of herb-| commotion and alarm. ‘The foot-guards immedi-| panditti instantly disappeared, leaving only two 


age.”’ ately fullowed the track that the conspirators had| with Kosinski; who, much alarmed, forced his 

Idumea was a kingdom previous to Israel; the| seemed to take. In one of the streeis they found prisoner to walk faster, and keep a profound still- 
dwelling of Esau was of the fatness of the earth, the king’s hat, dyed in blood, and his pelisse, per-| ness. Notwithstanding all this precaution, they 
and of the dew of heaven from above; and, if he fectly reticulated with bullet-holes. ‘This confirmed were challenged by a second watch; and the other 
was sometimes made to serve his brother, at other their apprehensions of his death; and they came|two men taking flight, left Kosinski alone with 
times he had dominion over him, and brake his' back, filling all Warsaw with dismay. ‘The as-| the king. lis majesty, sinking with pain and fa- 
yoke from off his neck. But now Israel is as sassins, meanwhile, got clear of the town; finding, | tigue, besought permission to rest for a moment. 
distinct a people as ever, and Edom is heard of however, that the king, by loss of blood, weak-| Kosinski refused, and putting his sword to his 
no more. ‘** Was not Esau Jacob's brother? ness, and wounds in his feet, was not likely to) heart compelled him to proceed. The king 
saith the Lord; yet 1 loved Jacob and I hated exist much longer in their manner of dragging obeyed in silence. As they walked on, the un- 
Esau, and laid his heritage waste for the dragons {im towards their employer, they set him on ajfortunate Stanislaus, scarcely able to drag one 
of the wilderness.”’ At this very day is this pro- horse, and redoubled their speed. When they | limb after the other, observed that his conductor 


phecy fulfilled before our — came to the moat which surrounds Warsaw, they) gradually seemed to forget his vigilance, till at last 
Church of England Magazine. compelled him to leap across it. In the attempt! he appeared lost in thought. He took courage at 
sniensasteammansigaitiilliaiipnily his horse fell twice, and at the second fall broke|this; and conceiving some hope, he ventured to 


its leg; they then compelled him, fainting as he} say— 
was with pain, to mount another, and spur it : 

The following narrative was related by Con-\over. ‘The conspirators had no sooner passed 
stantine, Count Sobieski, a descendant of John’ the ditch, than they threw his majesty down, and 
Sobieski, king of Poland, and who seemed to have held him, whilst Lukwaski tore from his neck the 
inherited the spirit of that great monarch: — ribbou of the black eagle and its diamond cross. 


In the year 1771, when, instigated by the courts Lukwaski was so foolishly sure of his prisover |: 
of Vienna and Constantinople, the confederate that be quited his charge, and repaired with his 
lords of Poland were laying waste their country spoils to Pulaski, meaning to show them ae 
from one end to the other, and perpetrating all incontestible proof of his success. Many of the 
kinds of outrage on the loyal inhabitants, a plan other plunderers followed his example, leaving 
was laid for surprising and taking the king's per- 5°" only of the party, with Kosinski at their 
son. Forty conspirators met at Czetschokon, and, head, to conduct the unfortunate Stanislaus. 


in presence of their commander, Pulaski, one off ‘The night was becoming so dark that they! 
most daring of these rebels, swore with the could not be sure of their way, and their horses! 
most horrid oaths to deliver Stanislaus, alive or stumbling at every step over stumps of trees, and 
dead, into his hands. About a month after this| hollows in the earth, increased their fears to such| ‘They continued to break their way through the 
meeting, these noblemen, at the head ofa band of a degree, that they obliged the king to keep up underwood wll they arrived close to Mariemont. 
assassins, disguised themselves as peasants, and with them on foot: in doing this he literally mark- Here Stanislaus, unable to move another step, fell 
concealing their arms in wagons of hay which ed his path with blood, his shoes having been torn back against a tree, and again implored for or 
they drove before them, entered Warsaw unsus- off in the struggle in the carriage. ‘Thus they; moment's rest to recover some power to move. 
pected. On the 3d of September, 1771, they continued wandering backwards and forwards, | Kosinski now consented. rhis unexpected act 
found an opportunity to execute their scheme. and round the skirts of Warsaw, without any ex- of humanity gave his majesty courage to employ 
At ten o'clock at night they placed themselves in act knowledge of their situation. The men who\'"¢ mioutes during which they sat together in 
those avenues of the city through which they guarded him became, at length, so much afraid another attempt to soften his heart, and to con- 
knew his majesty must pass in his way from Vil- that their prisoner would take advantage of these|¥'"C bim that the oath he had taken was atro- 
lanow, where he had been dining with me. His circumstances to escape, that they repeatedly | cious, and by no means binding to a brave and 
carriage was escorted by four of bis own atten- called on Kosinski for orders to put him to|¥!ttuous man. 
dants and twelve of my guards. We had scarcely|death. Kosinski refused; but their demands! ‘osinski heard him with attention, and exhib- 
lost sight of Villanow, when the conspirators rush- growing more violent and imperious, the king) ited strong symptoms of being affected. 
ed out and surrounded us, commanded the coach-| momentarily expected to receive the points of} “ But,” said he, “if I should assent to what 
man to stop, and beating down the men with the their bayonets in his breast. you propose, and reconduct you back to Warsaw, 


STANISLAUS. 

“| see that you know not how to proceed; you 
cannot but be aware that the enterprise in which 
you are engaged, end how it will, is full of dan- 
ger to you. Successful conspirators are always 
jealous of each other: Pulaski will find it as easy 
to rid himself of your life as mine. Avoid this 
danger; and I promise you none on my account. 
Suffer me to enter the convent of Biclaney—we 
cannot be far from it; and then do you provide 
for your safety.” 


Kosinski, rendered desperate by circumstances, 
replied,— 


** No, [ have sworn; and [I would rather sacri- 
fice my life than my honor.” 
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tliat will be the consequence to me? I ‘shall be| viods of their good king;”” but ina dey or \wo, | principles, no not enhees asa paramount duty in regard 
taken and executed.” lwhen the facts become ktiow n, he felt he might|to ourselves, but for the sake of the beneficent in- 

“I vive you my word,” answered the king,| meet with different treatment, and therefore peti-|fluence they are calculated to produce upon the 
‘that you shall not suffer any injury. Put, if you|tioned his majesty for leave to depart. ‘The king|world,—these principles lead to the cultivation of 
doubt my honor, escape while you can. I shall consented, and he retired to Senigaghia, in the| Justice, Love and Mercy; and that under their 





find my way to some place of shelter, and will di- Papal territories. —Sharpe’s Magazine. [blessed effects, if our hearts be right in the sight 

rect your pursuers to take the opposite road to! aoniiccniay meshing ‘of God, and his sustaining presence be with us, 

that which you may choose. Kosinski, entirely! ADDRESS ino suffering of body, nor condition of things 
é a wy, 


overcome, threw himself on hia knees before his! _, , around us, can dest ) — having - 
sdiisile> “Gell: tenet! Rok tee that eo thd From our Meeting for Sufferings, Representing the Yearly weneee fi sth i cok pea having oe un 
Majesty; and, imploring pardon for what he hac | Meeting of Friends Lid in the city of Baltimore, for the wavering faith in the prophetic assurance, “ thou 
done, swore that from that hour he would defend | Western Shore of Maryland and the adjacent parts of | wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
his king against all the conspirators, and would| Pennsylvania and Virginia. ‘stayed on thee.’ 
8 ati l ’ ° 2 é } ‘ x: “ 
trust to his word for future preservation. lo our Members individually:— | Finally, dear Friends, “ Let us seek peace and 
Tie king then directed him to seek refuge for |pursue it, remembering that we are called to love 
Dear Frienps—You have seen by the Ex- 
them both in the mill, near which they were dis-| ‘one another, so that every germ of enmity may 
‘tracts from the minutes of our late Yearly Meet-| 


coursing. Kosinski obeyed and knocked, but no}! aces ne haiican aeaaties| ‘be eradicated from our enclosure; for truly there 
ing, that a concern arose in a sh. //3 & soil in which it cannot live—this soil is chris- 


one yave answer. He then broke a pane of glass! . tof W hich aletemeaaiedhe Git. del 
. q ¢ 2ssive e é . *y 
in the window, and through the aperture begged JOCt OF War, Waren Was SO IEP yo ‘tian humility. May we, therefore, be peaceable 
‘ourselves in words and actions, seeking for that 


succor for a nobleman, who had been waylaid by the matter was referred to the Meeting for S par 
robbers. The miller refused to come out, or to ferings; and this Meeting was aa to at disposition in which we can pray to the Father 
let them in, telling them that it was his belief they| C*SUres '9 relation wa “ey =" it, In MS JUCE™| of the universe, that he may breathe the spirit of 
were robbers too, and if they did not go away he ment, tend to strengthen and encourage OUF| conciliation into the hearts of his erring and 
tbnsld Gre on! hee: members in a faithful support of this righteous! lcontending children.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Rep- 


714 . Testimony. 
Mhis dispute had not long continued, when the 
. ; g -ring d the subject! ° . 
king contrived to crawl close up to the window, The Meeting for Sufferings has had jet" |resentatives aforesaid. 
sad de¥ i junder its consideration—we have felt the weight| 
ay, 


, , aoa and importance of it, and now believe it right to! First Mouth ng H. Srasrer, Clerk. 
‘My good friend, if we were banditti, aS yOu address you; we trust in that spirit that breathes irst Month Sth, 1848. 
suppose, it would be as easy for us, without all ’ 


'**Glory to God in the highest; and on earth, peace oe 
this parley, to break into your house, as to break 4) 4 good will toward men;"’ and urder the hap-! MEMORY OF THE PAST. 
this pane of glass; therefore, if you would not in- 


py aboundings of that love and sity existing| 

cur the shame of suffering a fellow- creature to) |among us, we believe we can, d “riends, lay| 

perish for want of assistance, let us in.’ ‘our concern before you with confidence that you) 

This argument prevailed, and the man admit-! i) give it a serious consideration. 
ted them. After some trouble, his majesty ob-| 


| We feel its importance at this time the more | 
tained writing materials, and addressed a few); 


|impressively, as our country is involved in War;, 
lines to me at the palace, which he prevailed) ang therefore we apprehend it is the solemn duty | 
upon one of the miller’s sons to carry. 


The joy! of those who profess to be the followers of the 
experienced at the receipt of this note I CUNT i Beene op Puaen,” to beck carefully to all 


describe. ‘The words it contained were literally) \their steps—to examine their hearts with frequent 


these: — land anxious scrutiny, that they may ascertain 
‘* By the miraculous hand of Providence I have how they stand before that all-searching eye, 
escaped from the hands of assassins. I am now|which perceives the secret purposes of every 
at the mill of Mariemont. Send as soon as pos-| mind. 
sible and take me away. I am wounded, but 3 It is not so requisite to raise our voices against 
dangerously.” lany evil, as it is to endeavour to live under the 
Regardless of my condition, I instantly got into’ influence of that Holy Anointing which preserves 
a carriage. and followed by a detachment of horse, | from it, and which never fails to incite to works 
arrived at the mill. I met Kosinski at the door,|of righteousness. Wherever this Divine Monitor, 
keeping guard with his sword drawn. As he! leads, let us not be afraid to follow. It does not AN ODD VISITOR. 
knew my person he admitted me directly. The) call for any sacrifice inconsistent with our peace,) ‘I had been sitting in the verandah reading, 
king had fallen into a sleep, and lay in one corner|and it gives the power to surrender what it calls and went away for a few minutes to speak to my 
of the hovel on the ground, covered with the mil-| for; though this may be the yielding up of world-| wife. When I came back my chair was occupied. 
ler’s clonk. ‘l'o see the most virtuous monarch,ly possessions, of reputation, or even of life it-, There sitting as quietly and demurely as possible, 
in the world thus abused by his ungrateful sub-| self. was an enormous ourang-outang, or monkey of 
jects pierced me to the heart, and kneeling down! It is an easy thing and 8 natural one, to de- some sort. When I first caught sight of him, he 
by bis side, | took hold of his hand, and, in a par-| plore the grievous sufferings inflicted by War—to had my book in his hands, and was to all appear- 
oxysm of tears, which I am not ashamed to con-| w eep for the innocent mangled slain, for destitute | ance reading. It happened, however, to be rather 
fess, | exclaimed, “f thank Almighty God that |) women and helpless children! But the heart that/a stupid book, and he very soon threw it down; 
again see my sovereign alive!” These words|can thus sympathize, may still be inflamed with|he then placed his hands upon his knees and sat 
struck the simple family with amazement; they! indignation, and even a vindictive hostility against perfectly still, just as if he was meditating on what 
instantly dropped on their knees before the king. |the actors or promoters of these awful scenes.— he had been reading. I should say, as “nearly as 
whom my voice had awakened. ‘The good Stan-| This is not the fruit of that spirit which over-|I could judge, that he must have been above five 
islaus, graciously thanking them for their kind-|comes evil with good, but it is to meet war in the|feet in height, supposing him to stand erect. He 
ness, told the miller to come to the palace the| spirit of war; it is not the aspirations of that love|sat as upright as any man. After watching him 
next day, when he would show him substantial|to our fellow-men which our holy religion incul- for a minute or two, and observing that the calves 
proofs of his gratitude. Soon after the officers of! cates; nor is it in accordance with the precepts of of his legs were thicker and more like those of a 
ihe detachment assisted his majesty and myself|the highest of all examples, the breathings of}man than monkey's legs usually are, I stepped 
into the carriage; and, accompanied by Kosin-| whose pure spirit were, * F ather, forgive them,| quietly back and called my wife. All this time I 
ski, we reached Warsaw about six in the morn- ‘they know not what they do.’’ We feel a con-|had not seen his face; however, as she came, one 
ing. [lis majesty alighted at the palace amidst/cern, therefore, that while we believe it right to,of the parrots screamed, and the old gentleman 
the joyous shouts of the people, ‘The king is! endeavour to keep our hearts unstained with evil, ‘turned his head. His face was very dark, with 
alive."’ Never, whilst [ live, shall I again behold| our conduct and deportment in every respect may large whiskers and beard, and hair all perfectly 
such a scene. The great gate was ‘ordered to| be consistent; that we carefully avoid every thing | white; his body a light brown, and his face and 
be left open. Every soul in Warsaw, from the| that would encourage a war-like spirit in our-|hands peculiarly large. As soon as he saw me 
highest to the lowest, came to catch a glimpse of| selves, or in any manner would go to the support {he half rose, laid both hands on the elbow of the 
their rescued king. lof War; that the victories of the warrior be not|chair, and began to grin and show his teeth and 
The reader may, perhaps, like to know what|a theme of exultation, and that we join not in any/spit at me. 
became of Kosinski. The king presented him to| rejoicings or demonstrations of satisfaction for| I did not quite like it, as T was afraid he would 
the people as his preserver; they loaded him with| military success. And let us remember, that}make a spring in my direction; yet I knew that 
demonstrations of gratitude, calling him the “ sa-iwhile we feel bound to maintain our peaceable'my voice would at once frighten him away, if [ 








When, backward through departed years, 
On memory’s wing we stray, 

How oft we find a source of tears 
Along that wasted way! 

The heart will vainly seek the light 
That rested there before, 

And sadly turn to mourn the blight 
Of all it loved of yore. 


We watch for footsteps that once came 
To breathe the twilight vow ; 
We listen for the silvery tone 
Of voices silent now ; 
We gaze on old, familiar things, 
And marvel that they bear 
No gladness to our spirit’s wings 
Like that which once was there. 
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raised the horrid unearthly yell used by the na-|watchfulness over ourselves; dwelling in that spi-|56 were received during the year, 50 were dis- 
tives to scare wild beasts, and which even the U-| rt which will destroy every germ of enmity, and charged, 17 pardoned, and 3 died. Of the 56 re- 


ger will hardly resist unless much pressed by hun-|),..4 its followers into christian humility. lceived, 42 w ere intemperate. Since 1826, there 
ger. Still I felt more inclined to watch him.—| have been 1231 prisoners committed; of whom 
Once I thought of going round the other way and DIED 1003 were white miles, 22 white females, 169 
getting my gun, but really he looked so much = i . \colored males, and 37 colored feinales. Of the 
like a man, that | could not have shot him. He a re ee ——— aes 56 received in 1847, 15 were from Ireland; 13 
continued to grin and spit until I turned away, | ao, BRN AEs PRES WANE WADED YORE OS™ from Germany, 8 from Virginia, and 7 from Ten- 
hoping he would resume his former sedate posi-| —— \nessee; from all other places but 1 and 2 each.— 
tion. As soon, however, as he thought my eyes; 7A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for from this it will be seen that the principal re- 
were off him, he rose liesurely from his chair,| Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the ceipt of inmates is from foreign countries and 


stepped slowly out of the verandah, caught hold ondition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at stave States. Of the crimes of the 56, 35 are for 








y ; .|the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the Ist prox., . — 
of a branch of the banian-tree, and swung himself| a¢ 7 o'clock. larceny, 4 for burglary, and 5 for horse stealing. 
up into it. As he did this, | saw that be had a| JACOB M. ELLIS, or re The amount of profit on labor is $10,168,585, 
. r ‘ i“ Cres. . . 
long tail, so he could not, | believe, have been an| LYDIA GILLINGHAM which is more than pays the subsistence of pris- 


. il 9, 96 RAN 
ourang-outang. Indeed, I never heard of their| Philada., 2mo. 26, 1848. 


coming into this little island, nor, I think, into the| 
district. 1 went into my study, and immediately | Hogs Packed in Cincinnati.—The number of 
afterward heard him scuttling away over the| Arrangements are making for sending from this city a Hogs packed in this city during the present sea- 
house. I have not seen him since, but if he | supply of provisions for the destitute population of Ireland. 80M, is 450,000! ‘The packing has not yet quite 
comes back [| shall try to make friends with bim|-The garanack, which sails from Philadelphia on the 25th|ceased, and the probability is, that the number 
by giving him food, though | believe he belongs to) ingt it is expected will carry 100 barrels of flour, which| ¥!ll be even greater than that. ‘There is reason 
rather a treacherous family.’—Ackland’s Popu-| have been contributed for the relief of that distressed and| '© believe that in three-fourths of the country towns 


lar Account of the Manners and Customs of In-| 4. -ying people the number packed is also greatly increased. The 
g 


dia. Pere great cause of this is doubtless the quantity of In- 
- 7 ree RD interments are reported in the! dian Cern, and the condition of the Corn Market. 
|City and Liberties, from the 12th to the 19th inst. 


= A large crop and the cessation, to a great extent 
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Ex-President Adams was attacked with paralysis on the| of* the foreign import are the great causes of the 


oners. 
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a : - i9 ° oft . . : —— ; . Ree - a . o . » . 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 26, 1848. 2ist inst., while fulfilling his duties in the Hall of the increase of fatted hogs. If this state of things 
ehinisiiaisiiaits sine . ________ | House of Representatives; and by a telegraphic despatch, continues, the supply of hogs for market will be 


ne , received on the evening of the 23d inst. information was| large for several years to come. 
We invite attention to the Address of the! : ; : , 





; ‘ | received of his death. Cincinnati Chronicle. 
‘‘ Meeting for Sufferings’’ of Baltimore Yearly | ' : i tet 

oe wa : J} By special express information is said to have been re- Se ee 

Meeting to their members, on the subject of war. | ceived from Vera Cruz, that preliminaries of peace have THE MAYOR OF LONDON. 


This document, although intended for the mem-|been signed by the Mexican government and General) ‘The Lord Mayor of London has a salary of 

bers of that meeting, is equally applicable to |Scott, representing the United States; and it is further £9000 a year. He has also a mansion house or 

Friends every where. stated, that no doubt was entertained but that the Mexican| palace provided by the city corporation, which is 
. * |Congress would ratify the agreement. * the articles| furnished with great splendor; the banquet hall 
Though brief, the address breathes a refresh-|~. > d ratify the agreement. One of the article: | 


lof the arrangement is, that the United States troops shall) Fooms and the Egyptian hall are magnificent 


ing spirit, and goes to the root of the matter. It) an be withdrawn except 12,000, who are to remain in Mex-| ®Partinents. There is a spacious and elaborately 


inculcates the precept, that until the spirit of war |ico till the stipulated obligations are fulfilled carved state bed. There are twenty-four footmen 
° ° ° ° . 5 F , . » i 1a . aw e ’ 
is slain in ourselves, in vain will be our efforts to in sumptuous liveries allowed the Mayor, besides 
} 


The following item is going the rounds of the newspa- . : 
: g —— sof the newspe \a sword bearer, who rides with him in his state 


romote the spread of peace. ‘ To meet war in| pers, fur the truth of which we are sponsible: — : ; 
. crit of P sa - liens es |" pe 2 oak ee ad = ee : ; ‘carriage, a chaplain, a toast master, two marshals, 
ri je de-| _ Astron — scove - 
the spirit of war, and to indulge in vindictive de Ine Is " poe enomenon y recent iscoveries at the dressed in sumptuous uniform, and twenty mar- 
thane couleas he wethie i t | ational Observatory, Washington City, and other places, eg tei 

Sener oe : Fs and promoters 0! it jias been ascertained that the Sun has decreased in vol- shals, men in blue, red and gold. The mayor 

scenes of carnage, is more easy than to live in|ume nearly one-tenth! and this singular phenomenon has during his year of office is always dressed in a 

: . . ‘ occurred irely i e ; h! The ch: . : » ae >} . 

subjection to the Prince of Peace in ourselves, |,,,; Socnaaal nee sie vi ~ a jCourt suit, and wears & scarlet mantle trimmed 

; is, Peace Sudden'y, since, according to accurate observa-| with sable fur, a large gold chain and diamond 

and to manifest this in all our actions. sane, on the morning of the 18th ult., it presented its usual badge pending from it round his neck. His wife 
. . volume to the visi e spectator—yet as it aros¢ e, Vacge pencing S BSUS. 

Is not this want of consistency between the! uo. ye Ee ae ee ee oe ae alled the lad s; and should she be- 

jnext day, the alteration was easily perceptible, even to the, !3 Callec the lady mayoress; and should she be 

‘ . } . ° . . 

precepts and practice of Friends and others who|naked eye! Its form, too, is altered. Its latitude has de-|come a mother during the time of her husband's 


unt ubentatan of peace, one great cause of the |*ease4 while its longitude has been prolonged! | mayoralty, she receives a silver cradle as a pre- 


Postal Arrangement with Great Britain—The N. Y.)« i 
a ° : ae ig p wre ‘ N. ¥.!sent from the corporation. 
present state of the world in reference to this tes-| Courier learns from a source which admits of no question, | 


The rl , ayor is g ‘ 
timony? that at the time of the Hibernia’s sailing the basis of a Phe carriage of the vagy: goes —— ae 
; / treaty between Great Britain and the United States had| beautifully adorned with painting and gilding, anc 
Much has been written upon the subject Of | been agreed upon, which would place the Post Office ar-| the liveries of the servants are generally gaudy in 
war, and there are a large, increasing number of Tangements between the two countrics on terms of perfect the extreme, being one mass of gold or silver 


, alate reciprocity. Ne The « ‘ - amt! . hicle of 
; 8 ) g Ss ° ace. | he state coach is an lIinmense vehicle of 
arene ho oppose it on conscientious grounds; Railroads.—The railroads completed in the United States 


16 . ; -arved wo richly gilded, and having paintings 
but how few manifest, in life and conversation,!and in use, extend to 5,780 miles, at a first cost of}. 0 om, ys : BP 8 


‘ ° : y . |@199 595 ¢ : oe a oe representing the triumphs of commerce and civil- 
the fruits of obedience to that spirit which cruci-|$!22,525,938. All this has been effected in seventeen’ ;°P: > hosted ' These painting b 
lyears. About $15,000,000 per annum are now expended !Zation over barbarism. ese paintings are by 








fies all that is contentious and vindictive within |in railroad construction. ‘the celebrated Hogarth. ‘The “ Lord Mayor's 
us. | Public Lands.—In a table annexed to the Report of the; Day,’’ the ninth of November, the day of his in- 
This want of consistency is readily perceived | rr t'Y of the Treasury, is the following official state-| auouration into office, is one of great splendor; 

; oy eh one . ment :— ie ; : ' 
: . . $ ach with six horses, accompanied with 

by those whom we are anxious to influence in fa-| Acres of surveyed lands, ready for sale, 241,391,138 errs’ tate | al . hol r the guild 
"i \ deen gee. eet cheee 3 si ne | East of the Rocky Mountains, and west the footmen in state livery, the whole of the guilds 
vor of peace, anc y not slow 1n seizing of Mississippi, exclusive of Iowa, 478,549,707| or city companies in their mantles of ceremony, 
upon it to justify themselves in wrong doing. | West of Rocky Mountains, to the 49th ‘large banners of silk, with the arms of the com- 

. . + + . } : i 4 Ox | ° dad ‘ 
Indulging in the spirit of party, even in ote | eet alee ands Nerth of the 697,086,023) panies, and a number of knights in full armor, as 
ments professedly moral and religious,—or min-| Missouri and Arkansas, 132,295,626 '" the days tte ee ~ ee 
. os . . . »rocession returns by water. e boats are a 
al commo ] | : 

gling in the politica tions which distract Acres, 1,549,322,559 gold and carving, the rowers in rich dresses, 


the nation, are too evident amongst the professed eS ee twenty to each boat, and the banners of all sorts 
advocates of peace, and must tend to weaken| The Western Penitentiary—The Report of\streaming from them. ‘The sheriffs of London, 
their power over the hearts and consciences of| ‘he Board of Inspectors of this institution presents| two in number, receive no salaries; they have very 
the people. 1. highly gratifying statement to the friends of the | splendid carriages and liveries during their year 
, . Pennsylvania system prison discipline. ‘The num-|of office, and wear in the courts purple silk gowns, 
The address before us seems particularly cal-| her of prisoners, as we learn from the Pittsburgh| with fur trimmings and gold chains. 
culated to impress the importance of individual, American, is 112, being 14 lesa than last year;| Boston Saturday Rambler 
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HOLLAND. long lines of their ancient beds—the rich warp or| myriads where the sweet and the salt waters min- 

The following extract is from an article in the sea-sludge that forms the islands at the extreme|gle. It is almost incredible to see how densely 
inouths of the Maese aud the Scheldt, fringes the|the water is sometimes peopled by these creatures, 

shores of the Zuyder Zee, and lines the inner coasts| how rapidly they multiply, in what countless num- 
of the Texel and of the entire necklace of islands | bers they die. Their skeletons and envelopes, 
The great east and west valley which lies which guard the northern limits of this inland sea| consisting of caleareous and silicious matter ex- 
between Dutch Brabant on the south, and the —the low mosses (laage veenen, or Jens) which | tracted from the water, are almost imperishable. 
high land of Utrecht and Gueldres on the north, ts yield the hard black peat, the favorite fuel of [lol-|\ They commix with the mud of the river, and 
covered by a network of streams and streamlets, land, and the extensive higher bogs (hooge veenen) come, with it, to form the deposits of slime that 
channels, canals, and dieps, which partly receive from which the light brown peat of Frieseland is | fill up the channels, raise the growing islands, or 
and partly transmit the flowing waters of the obtained. ' jadd to the belt of most fertile land which increases 
Rhine and the Maes. Loaded with mud, which) These distinctions of the geologist serve the|seaward, where the waters are still. As the tide 
they cheerfully deposit in every stiller part of their purposes of the agriculturist also. The limits ofjadvances up its channel, the waters of the river 
course, these streams have often filled up their own each variety of surface are defined by the former) spread and flow over the surface; so that far up the 
beds; have in consequence frequently shifted their/on bis map; the same limits indicate to the latter | stream, where the upper waters are still sweet, 
channels, and, through lapse of time, have not only where agricultural skill, and of what kind, is capa- | the salt or brackish onder-current carries the living 
raised the general level of the valley, but have ble of being applied with economy and advantage; |things which float in it to certain death, and 
extended their deposits seaward, forming the nu- how far the capabilities of each tract have hither-|leaves their bodies behind it, to add to the aceu- 
merous islands and the low coast-line of the Neth- to been understood; and to what extent, and by! mulating mud. ‘The extensive mutual surfaces of 
erlands. ‘what new means, their productiveness may be yet) river and sea water which in this way are made to 

Thus the lower provinces of Holland are chief- increased. |meet, Insure a more rapid destruction of infusorial 
ly a gift of the river—the slowly accumulating de- Of the natural causes to which the low country | life than could in almost any other way be bronght 
posits of sand and mud and slime, which Jong owes its existence, the river and the sea are the about. 
years have segregated from the mingling river and principal. Each has in many places acted inde-| Experiment has shown that as far up as the tide 
tidal waters, and at length solidified into habitable pendently of the other; and yet an interesting fact|reaches, the so-called alluvial deposit in and along 
land. ‘has lately been established, which shows how the| the channel of the river abounds with the remains 

The physical geography of the country, and the conjoined action of the two bas been necessary jof these marine animalcules, while above the reach 
nature of its soils, are indicative of such an oriyin. to the production of the most valuable parts of the of the tide none of them are to he found. In the 
Could we cast our eyes back to the time when it existing surface. ‘Phe rivers traverse long tracts| Elbe they are seen as fur as eighty miles above its 
lay in a state of nature, undisturbed by those mon- of country. They wear a way rocks and soils of mouth. About Cuxha ven and Gluckstadt, which 
uments of human labor which have since so re-| Various kinds, and hurry the particles along with|are nearly forty miles from the open sea, their 
markably changed its surface, we should see in the them. In their stages of more rapid movement, |siliceous and calearious skeletons form from one 
existing kingdom of Holland, which, since the|these particles move along with them, But they fourth to one third of the imass of the fresh mud, 
partition, is still generally denominated the Neth-| are deposited, more or Jess completely, during the exclusively of the sand; while further up the river 
erlands, a succession of elevated sandy heaths or periods of comparative rest. ‘These deposits form they amount to about one half this quantity.— 
moors, girt along their lower slopes by fringes of the alluvial soils of river banks; and in producing In the Rhine, the Sehe ldt, the Mersey, the Liffey, 
fertile mud; and beyond these, towards the north them, the streams perform a merely mechanical the Thames, the Forth, the Pumber, and the 
and west, a flat expanse of marsh and bog and, part. | Wash, the same form of deposit goes on; so that 
lake, with low firm islands interspersed, and here| ‘The quantity of matter which a river thus brings in the mouths of all tidal rivers there are to be 
and there a sandy knoll; and at the ebb of tide down, and, consequently, the rapidity with which |superadded to the mechanical debris brought down 
long stretches of swampy slime, confined on their 't may form such deposits, varies with the length by the upper waters, the more rich and fertilizing 
western border by a high ridge of wind-driven of its course, the volume of its waters, the nature|animal spoils which the sea thus wonderfully in- 
sand-hills, a self-erected barrier against the fiercer|of the country through which it flows, the velocity corporates Into the growing deltas, and the banks 
inroads of the German Ocean. ‘Through and/of its own upper current, the quantity of rain of rising mud. And thus it is seen that river 
among these heaths and marshes the rivers wound| Which falls in a given time in the regions from islands encroach upon the ocean, not merely in 
their way, here dividing their errant waters, there Which its waters come, and the violence or rapid- | proportion to the quantity of solid matters held in 
uniting them; here resting awhile stagnant, there |!ty of descent with which they fall from the hea- suspension by the descending “ ater, but in propor- 
pouring over their banks and scooping out new Yens. Thus, a thousand gallons of the waters of the | ton also to the richness of the sea in microscopic 
channels, but gradually lifling up their own beds | Oxus, when in flood, are said to hold in suspension |lorms of life, and to the volume of fresh water 
and the surface of the land along their course, {wo hundred and fifty pounds of mad, (Burnes;) | which the river can bring to mingle with it. 

As time went on, the peat-boys deepened and of the Yellow Sea, fifty pounds, (Staunton; ) of Such is the origin of the alluvial soils of this 
extended, and what had been shallow lakes became |the Ganges, twenty-two pounds, (Everest;) of the | country— properly so ealled—and of the rich sea- 
a surface of deceitful moss or quaking heather.—|river Wear, in flood, sixteen pounds, (Johnston;) | bordering clays formed of mixed mineral and ani- 
The tall reed spread its impenetrable jungle over |of the Mississippi, six pounds, (Riddell;) and of mal matter, the almost fabulous fertility of which 
the accumulated silt,and human abodes here and|the Rhine, at Bonn, two thirds of a pound, ac-|everywhere tempts man to brave disease and rapid 


Edinburgh Review upon Holland—its Rural In- 
dustry, and its Drainage :— 


there appeared above them. The lakes and creeks | cording to M. Horner. death, and the sickening — 7 swampy cli- 
. ns . . . | mene arie 3 
had become fewer, and the river islands larger.| There is, no doubt, considerable uncertainty as |'4'eS, and to expend unwearied toil in snatching 


Hills of drift sand had penetrated far into the coun-|to the correctness of any of these numbers. ‘They ithem from the watery dominion, and defending 
try, from certain parts of the coast; and on the|show, however, that the transporting power of|them by huge dykes. 

moors of Guelderland and East Frieseland, an at-|rivers varies very much, and is sometimes much| Thus naturally formed, geologically constituted, 
mosphere, ever loaded with moisture, had encour-| greater than we should have supposed or couldjand physically placed, this country is exposed to 
aged ihe growth of vast thicknesses of the spongy |anticipate. Even the small proportion of matter|numberless physical accidents. “The waters of the 
hill-side peat, which now cover and enrich them.|brought down by the Rhine is equal to 146,000 rivers gather above, and come down in floods, 


Modify this picture by the prolouged exercise of|cubic feet of solid matter in twenty-four hours: or| which the loftiest and strongest dykes fail to resist 
human skill, especially by the energetic persever-|in two thousand years it would form a bed of rock|—or the breaking up of the ice, under the imflu- 
ance of a free people, and the surface of modern|three feet thick and thirty-six miles square. It is|ence of a rapid thaw, dams up the stream, and the 
Holland is before our eyes. by this sediment that the low banks of the Rhine,; melted snows collect and burst for themselves a 
The geologist still distinguishes the sites of|'" its upper course, where it is beyond the reach |new channel. It is the tendency also of the 
broad lakes and marshes in the wide polders, as of the tide, have been gradually raised—and the | rivers, as we have seen, to fill up their beds, soas 
also the ancient beds and changing courses of the|channels filled up, and the islands at its mouth in \after a time to become unable to convey to the sea 
rivers in the ribbands of rich alluvial soil which|great part formed. j with sufficient rapidity an unusual volume of 
wind through the marshes towards the sea. The| We say in great part, because in these two, “ler, which must therefore seek for itself a new 
actual surface divides itself before his eyes into the| latter operations the sea performs an important, 29d unusual outlet. ‘Then the west, the north- 
sandy downs that border the sea, and here andjand what we can hardly help considering as a|¥eSt and the south-west winds, both drive back 
there, within the land, display their round and|truly wonderful, co-operative part. In the waters the river itself, and urge into its mouth the waters 
fitting forms—the sandy scanty-herbage-yielding|of the river, but especially in those of the sea, Of the German Ocean, by which the banks are 
moors of North Brabant, Gueldres, Groningen,|there exist vast numbers of minute microscopic overflowed, broken through, or for considerable 
and East Frieseland—the alluvial, sometimes|animalcules, called by Ehrenberg infusorial ani distances entirely swept away. 
sandy, but most frequently clay deposits which|mals, which are fitted to live each class initsown| Nor are such accidents confined to the neigh- 
skirt the actual course of the rivers, or occupy the |special element only, and which, therefore, die in|borhood of the river. Along the coast high downs 
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generally exist; yet the sea occasionally makes dykes fail to resist them; and though millions of ing dispensations of Providence, moral good arises. 
large encroachments upon them, or forces itself florins are annually expended in maintaining them,| They are, probably, one of the most real and nat- 
entirely through them, and spreads terror and wakefulness and fear still prevail, and frequent ural sources of that bond of sympathy and political 
destruction over the inner land. ‘The Zuyder Zee) loss occurs. ‘Ihe danger to these coasts arises union by winch the United Provinces have so long 
also is raised far above its usual level when the|not so much from the intensity of a single wind, been kept together. Common fears and common 
waters of the Atlantic pour into it, and, driven so to speak, as from the successive attacks of al- sufferings beget common feelings. ‘Those who 
by the wind towards us eastern and southern|ternate or changing winds. ‘The waters which appeal to, and help each other by turns, or who 
shores, expend their fatal fury upon the costly sea-| rush forward frow the Atlantic, or from the Polar at times partake together in one more wide calam- 
walls of unhappy Frieseland. ‘Thus, from the Dol-|Sea, before a north-west wind, break strongly ity, naturally come to regard themselves as of one 
lart westward, round by the Zuyder Zee, on the|against the shores of- Holland; but they are de-|family—the sharers of one family fate. Gratitude 
inner shore of North Holland, along the main sea-| flected by these coasts, and escape towards the|is awakened on the one hand, affection for those 
coast, atnony the mouths and channels of the river, | south, causing comparatively little damage when you have served on the other, aod a constant sense 
and up its banks even beyond the Biesbosch and/the dykes are sound, unless they happen to aceu- of mutual dependence. ‘The voluntary contribu- 
the upper Betuwe—the whole Dutch sea and river) mulate so as entirely to overtop them. But ifthe tons thus collected in the Netherlands are often 
border is, more or less, at the mercy of the fluvi-| wind has been blowing fiercely from the north or|very great. ‘The suin contributed in aid of the 
atile or oceanic waters, and has times without|from the south; compelling the waters into the| distressed amounted in 1809 to nearly a million, 
number sunk before thein. ‘German Ocean, and, while the current is still, and in 1825 it exceeded five millions of florins. 
The work of Beyer, of which the title is pre-| strong in either of these directions, it chops sud- Commerce was the source of the rapid rise of 
fixed to the present article, contains a notice of the|denly round to the west, it then forces the accu-|the modern kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
more remarkable recorded floods which have de-| mulated wave towards the Dutch and Danish wealth of the Indies was snatched from Spain dur- 
vastated the Netherlands from the commencement shores, occasions a tide of unusual height, dams/ing the war of independence. Further and further 
of the Christian era to the great flood of 1825.—!back the rivers—the Scheldt, the Maese, the|towards the American main, the Dateh comman- 
We have carefully gone over his long introducto-| Elbe, and the Eyder—and overbears all human/|ders penetrated, in quest of the richly freighted 
ry chapter on this subject; and we fiud mention| resistance. Or if, blowing first from the south, it siups of their former masters. By degrees they 
made of no less than 190 great floods occurring! wheels still further round, gathering up the wa- founded colonies of their own, and established on 
between the years 516 and 1825, besides numer- ters as it were with one of those huge whirling 4 surer basis that extensive commerce, which, af- 
ous minor floods, which were attended with Jis-| sweeps which storms are now known to make, terthe struggle for freedom was over, continued 
astrous effects upon life and property. ‘This gives,!and then, coming steadily from the north-west,|to provide the means of permanently increasing 
on an average for the last thirteen centuries, one! pours in the Atlantic and Polar tides to aid | the national strength and greatness. 
severe inundation every seven years. Of course|the already lofty swell—then North Holland and} Whence comes the love of rural life—the affec- 
these floods have often been local; and hence,|[ricseland suffer; the Dollart, the Lauwer, and)tion for green ficlis—the strong desire for the 
though much destruction was caused by each, yet|/the Zuyder Seas swell up; and Amsterdam and all|simple pleasures of the country—of which at one 
a longer breathing time than seven years has gen-' the Frisians tremble with dismay. time or another almost every one is more or less 
erally been given, before a fearful deluge recursin| So with the inner country. ‘The west wind,!conscious? ‘To till the earth—was this so laid 
the saine locality. In recent times the years 1776,| when of long continuance, drives the salt sea into upon man as a curse, or duty, as to have become 
1808, and 1825, are distinguished by the occur-|the mouths of the Rhine and Maese, and their at last a kind of natural instinct—outliving many 
rence of great calamities over similarly extended| many armlcts, and arrests at the same time the| other, and carrying him, when wearied with the 
areas. descending waters. Let the wind come in this|cares and toils of busy life, willingly back again to 
Of all the United Provinces, Frieseland and|direction, when the North Sea is already raised his paternal farm—or, where no ancestral acres 
Grongingen have suffered, and continue to suffer,| high by a storm from the north or south, and the|tempt him, making him more earnestly toil in his 
most from these floods. Exposed to the full rage| more swollen tide, then meeting the river streams, other adopted calling, that he may at length be- 
of the north, north-west, and west winds, the will dam them back to a greater altitude, and thus' come the possessor of fields of his own, to which 
waters of the angry Atlantic and Polar seas rush) burst or overtop the feebler or more humble|he may in peace retire? What ean rich merchants, 
towards these provinces, pour through the inlets! dykes. lasa body, do with their wealth? How can a rich 
of its barrier reef—the Helder, (Hels-deur—hell’s| But if about the same time Switzerland has been| mercantile country best employ its accumulating 
door,) the Viie, and the more northern gates— | visited by a watery hurricane—and the Alps of the | gold? To traffic there is a limit. 
heap them up in the inland Zuyder Zee, burst or|Grisons, or the ridges of the Taunus and the does not fructify. Ships and stores of merchandise 
overtop its dykes, and spread themselves over the Siebengebirge, or the forest of the Ardeanes—and |cannot alone secure permanent power and great- 
country, sometimes to the very borders of Han-|the many feeders that join the Rhine and the|ness. Venice and Genoa—what European cities 
over. ‘Thousands of men and cattle perish, the| Maese in their course, lave in consequence sent richer and more powerful once—what of equal his- 
gates of the barriers become widened, and the do-|down unusual supplies, and have thus, by land-|toric fame are poorer and humbler now? Broad 
minion of the inland sea enlarged. freshes alone, lifted the surface of the river to the|and fertile acres are necessary as the permanent 
Thus, in 1230 a hundred thousand men per-) Ty lips as it were of the inclosing dykes; if, at|basis of a country’s power. Sudden defeat can- 
ished, chiefly in Frieseland. In 1277 the tract of/S¥ch a moment as this, the unrelenting sea-wind|not impoverish them—hostile inroads cannot re- 
land which now forms the Dollart was swallowed | Changes onward from the west—or ifto do so when| move them; the produce of the year may be des- 
up. In 1287 the Zuyder Zee was enlarged, and | the shattered ice chokes up the channel, and the|troyed, but when the storm of war has swept 
eighty thousand persons destroyed, with cattle| melting snows struggle against the imposing bar-|over them, the elements of future power re: 
innumerable. In 1395 the passage between Vlie-|"er—then sure destruction awaits the dykes, | main. 
land and the Texel was greatly enlarged; and in|40d resistless floods force forward their certain! 
1399 that between the Texel and Wieringen so| WY. 
widened, that large ships could sail to Amsterdam. | It is thus = to understand how, upon the | people of the Netherlands sought investments for 
In 1470 twenty thousand men were swallowed up, | Rhine, and the Elbe, and the Neva, great epochal |their increasing wealth in the country they loved 
nearly all in Frieseland; and in 1570 an equal | risings of the rivers at uncertain intervals come to/so well. A community of active merchants, whose 
number in that provitice alone. In the latter year) be recorded. A fortuitous concurrence of cireum- lyearly gains rendered them independent of agri- 
the water rose six feet above the dykes, covered |*t#nces is required to produce these remarkable} cultural profits, was well fitted to subdue the wide 
even higher parts of the country with seven feet|‘isasters—a concurrence which can neither belexient of sandy heath and down, of lake and 
of water, and in Groningen destroyed nine thou-| foreseen nor controlled—which, according to our} arsh and be 7, and sea-washed slime, which their 
sand men and seventy thousand cattle In 1686) present knowledge, may happen to-morrow, Or|several provinces presented, and, by long perse- 
it rose eight feet above the dykes, destroyed six | May be delayed till the birth of a new genera-|verance, to add them to the fixed capital and per- 
hundred houses, dug the dead out of their graves, | “on. |manent wealth of the nation. 
and converted Frieseland into one wide sea. The) A still more rare union of causes is necessary to’ 
seventh Christmas flood, in 1717, caused still/ produce disasters of the severest kind in the north- | tw 
wider damage in these northern provinces— burst) ern and southern provinces at once—on the shores Distinctly succeeding each other at first, they be- 
through most of the dykes—laid the town of of the Zuyder Zee, and at the same time along the|come finally blended. for the enlargement of all 
Groningen several feet under water, and destroy-| more inland banks of the river. Such was the|the resources which wer increasing population re- 
ed twelve thousand men, six thousand horses, and case, however, in 1825, when a higher flood was! 


oe aed In lee quires, and which instructed intelligence can sup- 
7 9 ry , € © > . rr 

eighty thousand sheep and cattle. experienced, wider in ils range, and more destruc- ply for the production of human food. The me- 

Nor has the elemental struggle ceased—the/tive, than any other in modern times. chanical period expends itself first, in draining 


storms still rise as high and rage as fierce as) But these calamities are not wholly evil. From|marshes, and bogs, and lakes; next, in tapping 
ever. Even the more improved and now loftier|these physical disasters, as from all the more strik-|springs; then in the more refined drainage, which 
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Hoarded gold 


Under this high instinct—for we may call it 
such—the individual and political wisdom of the 





The history of agriculture everywhere exhibits 
o periods—the mechanical and the chemical. 
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is at present enveloping Great Britain and Ire-\the vast capital have been amassed, by which, N E W S.7T.0 2.E 
land with a network of covered ditches; and, last-|through the addition of polder to polder, the pro-| FOR PLAIN GOODS 
ly, in the contrivance of machines by which the | ductive surface and agricultural resources of this! No. 79 Arch S ; aah oe . 
works of the husbandman may be at once hasten-|part of Europe have been so largely increased. ee ee ee 
ed and perfected, his labor lightened, and his In forming an idea of the power which will be} Cc HARL ES a DAMS 

money economized. Sweden is in the first stage | required to bale out the water from a lake, or to| NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS 
of the mechanical period; vast marshes, in some | maintain it in the state of a polder, three consider- ‘| many of which have been sciected with especial vel 
instances fifty thousand acres in extent, stretch|ations are to be taken into account. First, the|enee to the wants of Friends. ‘The stock is fresh, and in- 
themselves over Smaland on the east, and in Hel- depth of water in the lake at its mean level, which | cludes the best variety of quite Hain and Medium Styles, 
singland, Angermanland, &c., towards the north, will indicate the power necessary to be kept in| such articles as are most desirable; comprising materiale 


while numberless lakes conceal improvable tracts| operation for a certain time, merely to dry adelante NEGRO, DRasEee Good mauteer nae 
of land. Hence the main agricultural efforts of lake. Second, the averaye yearly fall of rain at} HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKs, LINENS, AND 
that rising country are directed towards the re-|the spot, and the average yearly evaporation, the | FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &e., &e., partic- 
moval of their superfluous waters. France, and |difference between which is the amount of water ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 
Germany, and Ireland, are barely as yet in the from heaven which is to be removed yearly by} ores 


; . . i> HUNT’S PLAIN ,ANKET 5 ) 
second stage of drainage. Great Britain, and es-| permanent pumpings. And, lastly, the quantity henaeds a Soe ee eee eeu ie 
J d i s rie i . D 8 c 


pecially Scotiand, has fairly.reached the third. —jof spring or ooze water which is likely to make |long do. 

But in combating the permanent influence of|its way into the hollow land. Philada. Ist month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 
water upon the surface of their country, no people; Six, eight, and ten feet, are mean depths of} — TRON cnnane 
in the world have hitherto done so much—so| water which have frequently been removed from! FURNISHING GOODS. 


boldly, so perseveringly, or so expensively, as the |the surface of lands, now long ewpoldered and \ ] E have been making considerable alteration in our 
coreg 7 oahatd ; : Store, and are now prepared to offer a large and ex- 
Dutch. ‘Their works, too, have a remarkable pe- kept dry by machincry. In the Zuid plas, near tensive assortment of new and well selected Farnishin 
culiarity. In other countries the draining of a|Gouda, the pumping of which was begun in the Goods, at the lowest cash prices. , 
lake involves only one operation of limited ex-/summer of 1838, the mean depth of the water to| Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes ; 
ense and duration. It is done once for all. Ajbe pumped out was 133 feet, and the level of| Barnsley and Irish Sheetings and Pillow Linens; 
p } 4 ’ ys : a ; , ; 
cut is made, the water is let out, and springs|this water was eight and two filths feet below! a sable ree lothe and Napkins; 
; : . > an . apers, * Tf. -kaback Towels i Towelling ; 
and rains flow away from the drained spot forever |ihat of high water in the Yssel. ‘To this latter irish Eins die taanet Ee ee 
° ° ° ° 7 j , . s 7 s ‘ “ns > approved makes; 
after, by their own gravitation. But, in the Neth- | level the whole was raised into a high basin Or! Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c. &e. 
erlands, the labor is not to make an exit for the| reservoir, that it might flow away on the opening 
water, but to close up every avenue for its en-|of the sluice, as the water in the river fell—so 
trance, and to bale out, by unsleeping machinery, that the thirteen feet of water being pumped out Do. do Mouslins de Laine ; 
what falls from heaven on the new land, or rises|in the first instance to dry the bed, all the super-| Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, and Peruvian Lustres; 
from uncontrollable springs. The dykes prevent fluous rain and ooze water must subsequently con-| Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures; 
the entrance of waters—but the pumps and ca- tinue to be raised to a height of twenty-two feet. Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 


PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams; 


nals are equally necessary to compel the exit of (Simons, p. 142.) _ Such a height of lift is by no Seiec tates aut aniilchs ae: clan cinta 

those which are already present. ineans uncominon in other parts of Holland. Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Biche. oad 
Few persons have an idea of the magnitude and| (To be continued.) Blond, &c., &c., Ke. 

cost of the larger dykes. ‘The foundation of a sea- a a a ale ak ad ’ ; JOHNS & PAYNE, 

dyke is from 120 to 150 feet in width. It is cased North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 


How the First Christians Lived. —An approv-, 2mo.19.—tf. 47. 
ed writer in describing the religious character of  ————S w Am : 
the primitive Christians observes that ‘when they! NE HAT STORE. 

{ : —- td 7 IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
gave themselves to Christ, they counted all things) [\. have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
loss for him and his salvation; and the surrender! Wats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 


was an honest, whole-hearted transaction, never 4 eo of which ae been purchased exclusively 
or Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
o re-considere 2 2 reg ‘ , J 7 
made of solid copper, the actual cost would have be to re-considered, never to be regretted 


H cenit f thei 3 tl |line on the most reasonable terms. 
been less than has been already expended in build- | do littl rw oo ota ’ ag TL i | EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
ing and repairing it. _— e little account of property. 1 it was conlis- ) friends and customers that he has removed from No. 


cated by government or destroyed by the mob,/34 to No. 19 North F ite hi 

ee ; j J J ’ o No. 19 } 1 Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
lhe inclosures, called polders, consist eae fl they ‘took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,’ as- | place of business ; and having for more than twenty years: 
ne ove ne a. “ bogs romn wee toured that in heaven they had a better, an incor- |P#!4 particular attention to the manufacture of Plain Hats, 
the peat has been dug for fuel, and which have j 


: ; : : . | feels confident that his experience in this branch of i 

ruptible inheritance. When the cause required, | at Bis'experience in this ranch of bust. 

afterwards been embanked and artificially dried. I 1 */ ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfae- 
We have been unable to learn the extent of pold-' 


how ready were they to lay all at the feet of the’ 
ered land in the Netherlands; and we are not! 


externally with stone, usually from the rocks of, 
Norway; and a road runs along the top, or imme- | 
diately within it. Where the exposure is great, 
the expense of repairs is if proportion to it. Of 
the well-known dyke at West Capelle, in the island| 
of Walcheren, it is said, that, had it been originally | 











Ww ‘ j tion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 
missionaries. Generally, they were poor. A rich 
: g hristian! why, such a thing was hardly known. N, _ Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. : 
aware that it hasever been accurately ascertained. ty, Weyer it may be now, it was then ‘ensies fr al 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
Simons, in his work on the application of steam to .. mel to go tl + ate oun than @ MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
oo : go through a needle’s eye, than for a|p Colt desentall > « . 

f tl iders 43 ld : , aper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
the pumping of the polders, names 490 polders |.i-h man to enter into the kingdom of God.’ And| tionery, P Hangings, Window P ‘ 
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